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It is no doubt true that many of us, having traced events to their 
causes, rest content with that achievement alone. Things done have too 
much the effect of finality. One concedes Professor Macy's general con- 
tention, but he is not convincing when he tries to point out just how the 
Whigs could have kept their party alive, drawn to their support both the 
anti-slavery men of the North and the conservative men of the South, 
and so saved the Union without war. It was the blunders and sins of 
men, and no mere harsh decree of fate, that cost us so many precious 
lives. But it was not the blunders and sins of the Whig party alone. 
We were expiating the follies and crimes of centuries, not those of a 
decade merely. These had brought about such a state of things, such a 
binding together of dissimilar civilizations, such antagonisms between 
sections, such bitterness of feeling, that one looking back no farther than 
the year 1850 can say with reason that division and war were then clearly 
inevitable, whether President Taylor lived or died, whether Clay's com- 
promise measures passed or not. In the great Greek tragedies, Fate con- 
trols ; but Fate, being interpreted, means ancient sin. 

Professor Macy's later chapters are notable for the consideration he 
gives to Stephen A. Douglas. It is too common, now that Lincoln's 
fame is grown to its full proportions, to dwarf his contemporaries that 
his stature may seem the greater. A reaction is sure to come. It will not, 
of course, deprive Lincoln of the first place in the history of his times, 
but Douglas will certainly have his revenge for the unwise belittling of 
his career which has been the fashion. To exclude him from the well 
known "American Statesmen " series, while places were found for Charles 
Francis Adams and Thaddeus Stevens, was altogether unjust. From the 
death of Clay until Lincoln was nominated, Douglas's was quite the most 
important figure on the stage ; and the man who thus dominated a nota- 
ble epoch was not altogether unworthy of the place he then held in the 
public eye. 

I should add that Mr. Hopkins escapes an error into which both 
Professor Macy and Professor Gordy have fallen. He spells Breckinridge 
correctly. 

William Garrott Brown. 

77/,? Writings of James Monroe. Edited by Stanislaus Murray 
Hamilton. Vol. IV., 1 803-1 806. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 1900. Pp. xviii, 509.) 

The conclusion of Mr. Hamilton's fourth volume brings him to the 
end of the year 1806. Now of the letters of Monroe preserved in the 
Department of State, which are the chief staple of Mr. Hamilton's col- 
lection, somewhat less than four-ninths precede that date and somewhat 
more than five-ninths are subsequent to it. There is here some ground 
for apprehension. If continued upon the same scale the collection will 
amount to nine or ten volumes. We believe that only six were origi- 
nally promised. Nine or ten such volumes represent a mass of material, 
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and to the buyer an amount of expense, which to many persons will 
seem excessive ; in proportion to fourteen volumes of Washington, ten 
volumes of Adams and of Jefferson, nine or ten of Monroe is a large 
quantity. We should be sorry if a general feeling that this is the case 
should cause Mr. Hamilton to abridge too much the latter portions of 
his collection ; for it is here that its main interest and importance will 
surely be found. For the period of our political history extending to 
1815 we do not lack material in the shape of official and private corre- 
spondence. After 1 8 15 we have comparatively much less, and Mr. Ham- 
ilton's chief opportunity to make a notable contribution of new material 
for American history lies in the eight years of Monroe's presidency. 
Abridgment would have been more in place in these earlier years. The 
present volume contains not a few letters of quite trivial importance. 

At the same time the book contains much that is useful and interest- 
ing, though Monroe's style does not cease to be dull. Here are 112 let- 
ters, of which few have ever been printed before. About three-fourths of 
them come from the collections of Monroe, Madison and Jefferson papers 
in the Department of State ; others from a letter-book possessed by the 
Library of Congress, from the Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
from the private collection of Mrs. James Lyons, etc. The last men- 
tioned are of exceptional interest, being letters of Monroe to John Ran- 
dolph. The manner in which Monroe meets Randolph's flattering let- 
ters, suggesting that he rather than Madison shall be the Republican 
candidate for the presidency, is admirable. He says (p. 407): 

" My own opinion is then, that the idea had better be relinquished : — 
that by such relinquishment the cause of free government would be more 
essentially served than by pursuing it. There are older men, whom I 
have long been accustomed to consider as having higher pretentions to 
the trust than myself, whose claims it would be painful to me to see re- 
jected ; and you will find that I repose an unbounded confidence in your 
honour and candour when I state to you that the person who seems to be 
contemplated by others is in that class. It would be impossible to em- 
bark in such a controversy without putting in opposition, through the 
whole community, men who have been long in the habit of dangerous 
and laborious co-operation in support of that cause ; — without harrowing 
up their feelings and tearing up by the roots antient friendships. ' ' 

This is in June, 1806. How well Monroe's magnanimity and forti- 
tude would stand the severer test imposed by Jefferson's rejection of his 
treaty, remains to be shown in the next volume. Much in the present 
volume shows that he had gained in magnanimity and in balance as well as 
in diplomatic experience. He is still prone to suspicion and to undue 
anxiety respecting his personal position ; but he understands Europe and 
his task better. This is partly due to the fact that he is carrying on the 
task — not very successfully, it must be admitted — in London, where there 
was no barrier of language in the way of his somewhat slow thought. 

Beside letters, Mr. Hamilton prints, widely separated, two frag- 
ments of a journal or memorandum respecting the Louisiana negotia- 
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tions of April, 1803, a formal opinion respecting the question of West 
Florida, and a note respecting our differences with Spain which Monroe 
prepared for publication in the Morning Chronicle in May, 1806, but 
which he concluded to suppress. 

Students of the history of deaf-mute instruction will find interesting 
matter in certain letters to John Randolph (pp. 414, 480, 485) who had 
confided to Monroe's care a deaf-mute nephew. — Many passages which, 
under the most restricted scheme of annotation, might well have foot- 
notes, are left unexplained. 

Numbers and Losses in the Civil War in America, 1861-65. By 
Thomas L. Livermore, Member of the Military Historical So- 
ciety of Massachusetts. (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. 1900. Pp. vi, 150.) 

Colonel Livermore, the author, served in the Civil War as major 
and brevet colonel of the Fifth, and as colonel of the Eighteenth New 
Hampshire Volunteers, and is well qualified to interpret military records 
and reports ; as a member of the Massachusetts Military Historical So- 
ciety, he has heretofore devoted attention to the subjects of this volume. 
After a thorough examination during the last three years, of about all ac- 
cessible records relating to them, he has embodied his conclusions in this 
book. 

Colonel Livermore aims to establish, upon the best evidence obtain- 
able, the number of men who served during the Civil War in the Confed- 
erate army. In this he is unquestionably successful, and the result of the 
evidence and estimates he produces is incontrovertible. 

In the pursuit of evidence, on which to base just conclusions, the au- 
thor touches on the courage and efficiency of the Union and of the Con- 
federate army ; gives the numbers engaged in a list of battles, in each of 
which the losses were not less than 1,000 ; compares battles with others 
corresponding to them ; and submits a table of the successes and defeats 
on both sides of the war, as well as estimates of the losses of the Confed- 
erate army. 

An official statement of the number of men who served in the Con- 
federate army is not on record. Some Confederate writers have esti- 
mated this number to be from 600,000 to 700,000. Only one of these 
writers attempts to show by figures the correctness of his estimate, and 
Colonel Livermore by using these figures demonstrates that the highest of 
Confederate estimates is too low. 

A detailed description of Colonel Livermore's methods is impractic- 
able in this place and only some of the main results at which he arrives 
can be referred to here. 

Based on the census of i860 and the conscription laws of the Con- 
federacy the number of men in its military service is found to have been 
1,239,000. Based on the average total strength of regiments, etc., in 
the Confederate service, including irregular organizations, two figures, 



